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In Asia, where former colonial peoples who 
achieved national independence since World War 
II face problems of too little food for too many 
mouths and wrestle with the challenge of com- 
munism, Burma occupies a unique position. Its 
population is small in relation to its resources. 
It has enough food to provide not only for its 
own needs but also for export—with the result 
that its foreign trade is “in the black.” And it 
has succeeded in defeating communism, develop- 
ing instead a form of socialism that looks to the 
creation of a “welfare state.” Americans who anx- 
iously watch the course of events in Asia will want 
to know the reasons for Burma’s success. 
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Burma: Land 
of Golden Pagodas 


by Frank N. Trager 














AMERICAN SOLDIERS FOUGHT AND DIED IN NorTH BurRMA building 
the Burma Road to China; American missionaries, mostly Baptists, 
have built schools and churches, particularly among the Karens; 
and Kipling wrote a poem about Moulmein and Mandalay, 
neither of which he ever visited—these are the ready references, 
if any, for Americans about the Land of the Golden Pagodas. 
Yet during 1953 Burma suddenly made headlines in the United 
States. For in August of that year when President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower sent to Congress his semiannual report on the aid 
program, he said this of Burma: “The government of the Union 
of Burma on March 17, 1953, notified this government that it 
did not desire further United States aid after June 30, 1953. In 
asking for the termination of additional aid, the Burmese gov- 
ernment put on record its gratitude for the materials and services 
furnished by the United States under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and expressed its appreciation of our help in implementing 
Burmese rehabilitation measures. 
What kind of country is this which gives up aid, at a consid- 
erable loss of American dollars? Burma is largely unknown in 
the United States. It has had no Gandhi, Nehru or Chiang Kai- 
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shek to dramatize its role in Asia. There is no Anna and the King 
of Siam, no dancers from Bali to delight the imagination in a 
somewhat romantic and, in modern times, unrepresentative fash- 
ion. Yet together with India, of which it was a part for approxi- 
mately a century under British rule, and Indonesia, Burma plays 
an increasingly important role in the “neutralist” or “third-force” 
bloc of Asian nations. It is wooed and well paid for its rice, and 
does not suffer from the fluctuating fortunes of Indonesian and 
Malayan tin and rubber. Burma is an altogether interesting coun- 
try whose popularly elected Socialist government, with a cabinet 
averaging under 40 years of age, successfully overcame an armed 
Communist insurrection without outside military aid—the only 
country in Asia to do this. 

Burma is a land where men and women both wear skirts, called 
longyis, and both smoke cigars, called salays or cheroots. Perhaps 
more than any other nation in South or Southeast Asia it has 
kept, for both daily and formal occasions, its national dress, 
despite the popular welcome accorded to Westerns, musicals and 
other movie fare from Hollywood. Its indigenous culture pattern 
thrives without strain in urban and rural settings. The Burmese 
people are essentially Sino-Tibetan in origin, with minor ad- 
mixtures from India and Assam. They speak a tonal language 
related to the family of Chinese tongues and use a script probably 
derived from ancient Persia via India. Distinct ethnic groups— 
Burmans, Shans, Karens, Kachins, Chins, Kayahs (Karennis), 
Arakanese and minor hill tribes—people the land and give variety 
to the country’s culture. Yet a true national consciousness emerges 
as the central government extends free education, health services 
and other social benefits to the people. 


A Newly Independent Land 

Burma is the third country in modern history to free itself 
completely from the British Empire, of which it had been a very 
subordinate, if not a subdued, possession. It had been preceded 
only by the United States of America and Eire. Burma began to 
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Burma's many peoples 
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lose its independence in the 1820's and began to regain it in the 
1920’s. Independence Day, after the agreement to that effect was 
signed by the then British prime minister, Clement Attlee, and 
the present Burmese prime minister, U Nu, in August 1947, was 
declared to be January 4, 1948. The astrologers associated with 
Buddhism, the country’s predominant religion, fixed the time of 
day for the start of the celebration. 

Burma is a phenomenon in Asia—an underpopulated land 
which exports food. In 1953 it had available for export approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of rice in excess of what it was able to export 
in 1951 and 1952, or about 50 percent of its prewar !evel. In 
Burma, as contrasted with other Asian nations, there are no 
teeming millions dying of starvation. The country can feed and 
house and clothe itself, and it exports rice to earn the greater 
part of its foreign exchange. As a result Burma has more than 
balanced its budget. It is “in the black.” 

Burma, then, is a land with a strong culture, militantly regain- 
ing its independence after World War II and exporting food in 
a food-deficit area. These three aspects of culture, politics and 
economics reveal the essence of the country to those who wish to 


look beyond Kipling. 





The Land and 
the People 








BURMA IS ABOUT AS BIG AS TEXAS, with an area of more than 260,- 
000 square miles. It stretches some 1,300 miles from the “top of 
the world,” the mountainous “Hump” of Asia, down toward Ma- 
laya and Sumatra and is approximately half that distance at its 
widest part. The country descends from the high peaks of the 
Himalayas, which guard it on the northwestern and northern 
frontiers and rim its eastern borders with China, Laos and Thai- 
land. On the west and south are the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Andaman Sea, separating Burma from 
South India and East Pakistan. 

The not too well defined mountain borders give Burma a fron- 
tier of approximately 1,000 miles with India and East Pakistan, 
a similar amount with China and Thailand, and about 150 miles 
with Laos. Through the passes of these mountains the Burmese 
invaded China in the 11th century and later were in turn invaded 
by Kublai Khan at the end of the 13th century. 

Three great river valleys come out of these mountains and 
determine the economic geography of Burma. These are the Irra- 
waddy—which is the “Road to Mandalay’—the Sittang and the 
Salween. The first provides navigation almost to the northern 
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border of Burma. The last, except at its delta, is little explored 
and for the most part completely unnavigable. The Irrawaddy 
system is to Burma what the Mississippi system is to the United 
States. River boats with passengers and freight ply its waters daily; 
they pull alongside wharves or hitch a line to a tree for night- 
mooring. It takes just under two weeks with nightly stopovers 
for a trip up the river; and if one has the time, this is very worth 
doing, for the panorama of Burma—land, people and history— 
unfolds along its historic shores. 

The coming of the monsoon rains in the second half of the 
month of May and their termination in late October dominate 
the Burmese cycle of work and life. During July and especially 
August there may be one to two weeks of continuous rain around 
the clock; otherwise the monsoon brings frequent heavy showers 
each day with intermittent steam and sun. The amount of rain- 
fall varies from a low of 20 to 25 inches during the monsoon in 
the dry central zone of Upper Burma, to a high of 250 inches in 
the Tenasserim and Arakan coastal areas. Rangoon, the capital 
city, gets between 80 and 100 inches of rain. The beginning of 
the monsoon heralds the end of the tropical, very hot, near- 
equatorial temperatures. Then come the plowing and planting 
of rice and other crops. The end of the rains brings a warm dry 
spell called, for unaccountable reasons, the winter season. This 
is a pleasant time of the year, during which a morning and 
evening fire in the grate and woolen clothing are welcome addi- 
tions in the Shan Plateau and North Country—but not in the 
lowlands. Except for the hills and mountains, Burma is a tropical 
heat country with all this implies in terms of living conditions. 
Westerners, however, are able to work in this climate if they 


follow sensible precautions. 


A Widely Varied People 

There are between 18 million and 19 million people in Burma, 
the greatest majority of whom are Burmese. It is estimated that 
out of Burma’s total population about 300,000 are Chinese and 
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Burma is underpopulated 
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800,000 Indians and Pakistanis. The remainder—Burmans, Shans, 
Kayahs, Karens, Arakans, Mons, Chins, Kachins and various 
smaller hill tribes—varying in language, dialect and culture pat- 
terns, are Mongoloid stocks who emigrated to Burma at different 
times during the last 2,000 years. The Kachins arrived in Burma 
proper as late as the 19th century. 

It is interesting to note that most, if not all, writers on Burma 
have had words of praise for these people. “Charming,” “gra- 
good sense of 
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cious,” “well-proportioned,” “friendly,” “poised, 
humor,” are among the most frequently met descriptions—usually 
with a rating superior to other Asian peoples. The negative com- 
ments, dating to colonial days, are “childlike,” “lazy,” and “pleas- 
ure-loving at the expense of work.” 

On the basis of ethnological, chiefly linguistic, classification 
these various people came in three major waves from the Central 
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Asian tableland. First came the people of Mon-Khmer stock, the 
Talaings, who in Indochina created the amazing architectural 
civilization of Cambodia. The earliest stone inscriptions and archi- 
tectural monuments in Burma were their work. Today only a few 
hundred thousand Mons are extant in Burma. An insurrection 
against the government by a small group of Mons has now prac- 
tically ended. 

Then came the ‘libeto-Burman people, who established their 
dynasty at Pagan on the lrawaddy River in a.p. 849. And finally, 
between the 6th and 13th centuries, came the Tai-Chinese, bring- 
ing some of the early settlers in Burma, the Kayah-Karens, as well 
as the Shans, the major grouping in this third wave. Among the 
Shan people there are many interesting hill tribes who retain 
clearly identifiable dress and other culture patterns. 

Today Burma is peopled by Mongoloid stock. Its languages 
are of similar origin. The largest number of its population speak 
Burmese—and except for remote hill-tribe areas Burmese is un- 
derstood by other major groups of its populations. Burmese has 
become the language of instruction in the elementary school, and 
English is studied as the second language from the fifth year on. 
Since Burmese is the official language of government, it will soon 
permeate all of the country. This is not to say that the govern- 
ment is forcing Burmese upon the people, but rather history, 
intermarriage within Burma, and economic life generally are 
creating the pattern for its dominance. Although E Pluribus 
Unum, “One out of many,” the motto of the United States, is not 
the motto of Burma, it may well become the practice. 


Pagan: Start of Burmese History 


Burma as a kingdom appears on the threshold of history toward 
the second half of the 9th century a.p. The kingdom emerges at 
a place called Pagan. The curious thing about Pagan is that we 
of the West know so little about it. We have been brought up to 
know and appreciate the temples of Karnak and Luxor, the pyra- 
mid tombs, the art and architecture of Greece and Rome and, of 
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course, of Western Europe. We are not wholly unfamiliar with 
the arts of Peking and Nara, of Kyoto, and even of fabled Angkor 
Thom in Cambodia. But Pagan, which deserves to be mentioned 
along with these others, is relatively unknown. Yet remains of 
some 5,000 temples and pagodas may still be seen in the area of 
Pagan, of which a few are completely recovered and restored. 
The reasons for our ignorance are not difficult to see. The 
Burmese historical chronicles have for the most part not been 
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translated and are unknown except to a few scholars. The Ency- 
clopadia Britannica, as late as 1946, gives only a half paragraph 
to Pagan and Anawratha, the first important king of Burma 
(1044-1077), a contemporary of William the Conqueror. For a 
century or more Burmese history was buried as a part of the 
history of “Farther India.” Burma itself lost much of its energy 
and spirit after the 18th century. And during the past few decades 
its people have been more occupied in achieving independence 
than in acquiring the laborious skills necessary for scholarship in 
history and the humanities. 

Pagan began as a cluster of villages, probably in the 9th cen- 
tury. Some believe that the climate of upper Burma may have 
been better in ancient times than it is today, but one of the 
Talaing-Mon I1th century inscriptions of King Kyanzittha (1084- 


1112) calls Pagan “the torrid country.” 


Hindu Influence 

The impact of Hinduism on India, Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
china and Indonesia must have been extraordinarily powerful, 
comparable to the Greco-Roman impact on the Mediterranean 
cultures. It left behind an indelible imprint on the civilizations 
of those two peninsulas of Asia stretching deep into the Indian 
Ocean. The marks of Hindu art, architecture and religion are 
still to be found in these Buddhist and Muslim countries. Like 
Greek culture, that of India suffered from the inability to main- 
tain its organization. And so Hindu influence declined, leaving 
here and there remnants of its culture, its artifacts and its re- 
ligions: Hinduism and Buddhism. Buddhism took root in Burma, 
as well as in other countries of Asia, and served as the great 
energizing force for these Mongoloid peoples as they moved on 
to the stage of Southeast Asian history. 

Pagan became the seat of the first dynastic capital of Burma 
under the rule of Anawratha (1044-1077) and his sons. But Pagan 
would not have become religiously significant and architecturally 
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magnificent had it not been for the conquest of Thaton and the 
forced transplantation of the skilled Mon population. The Pagan 
dynasty was founded by a Sino-Tibetan people, the present Bur- 
mese, who dedicated themselves to Buddhism, helped to purify 
and enrich it, and thus made possible its preservation. To the 
glorification of this religious culture the Pagan dynasty built its 
monuments, using slave and free labor, as in ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. 

In the last quarter of the 13th century the Burmese kingdom 
began to disintegrate under the impact of attacks from within 
and from without. It gave way before the invasion of the Mongol 
emperor, Kublai Khan, who in 1253 annexed Yunnan, thus reach- 
ing the border of Burma. By 1287 Pagan’s history as the capital 
of Burma was over. A king known in Burmese history as the one 
‘who ran away from the Chinese” went down ignominiously and 
through his son later submitted to the Mongol-Chinese rulers. 
Pagan was finished. To quote the British historian, G. E. Harvey: 


Thus perished Pagan amid the blood and flame of the Tartar Terror. Her 
wide dominions were parcelled out into Shan satrapies owing fealty to 
China and Siam; her kindly peace fled before the advancing shadows of 
internecine strife. If the men whose daydreams became incarnate in the 
temples of Pagan were also tyrants whose peevish frown spelt death, 
whose harems were filled with slave-women, that is only to say they were 
as other kings of their time. But whatever they were, the legacy of their 
fleeting sway has enriched posterity forever. It was they who made the 
sun-scorched wilderness, the solitary plain of Myingyan, to blossom forth 
into the architectural magnificence of Pagan. 


Burma's eclipse at the end of the 13th century was temporary. 
The Shans now entered upon their stage of history. The migration 
and power of the Shans reached their zenith in the next two and 
one-half centuries. Siam, Burma, parts of Assam and Indochina 
fell to their rule. After the Shans a new Burmese dynasty arose 
at Toungoo. Its second king, Bayin Naung (1551-81), again unified 
Burma. His fame spread from his seaport capital at Pegu to Eu- 
rope, but his descendants exhausted themselves in wars and finally 
succumbed. The Talaings again had their day, but eventually a 
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Burmese dynasty took power under Alaungpaya (1752-60), who 
succeeded to a large extent in unifying the country. His was the 
last dynasty in Burma. 

Using India as a base, Britain finally swallowed Burma in 
three bites. In the First Anglo-Burmese War, 1824-26, Burma had 
to cede Arakan, Tenasserim, Assam and Manipur. In the Second 
Anglo-Burmese War of 1852 Burma ceded everything from Ran- 
goon to Pegu, thus losing its coastal outlets. Then came a strange 
last period in Burma’s kingly record. On the one hand Burma 
acquired a good king, Mindon (1853-78), who had a deep appre- 
ciation of imperialist politics. He hoped to regain lost Burmese 
provinces by peaceful methods, seeing clearly that puny Burma 
could not fight a war against a great power. He failed. After 
Mindon, Burma suffered from the tragic rule of his young son, 
King Thibaw, who finally, on November 28, 1885, during the 
14 days of the Third Anglo-Burmese War, surrendered and was 
exiled from Mandalay, which had become the capital in 1857. 

Britain had thus swallowed all of Burma. The annexation of 
Upper Burma was formally proclaimed on January 1, 1886. 
Thibaw died in exile in Bombay in 1916; his queen returned to 
Burma and died there in 1925. Some of his descendants are well 
known today in Maymyo and Rangoon. 





‘Independence in 
Our Time’ 








FEw AMERICANS HAVE WRITTEN ABOUT BuRMA. The ablest, the late 
John Leroy Christian, who before World War II served as prin- 
cipal of the Meiktila Technical School, finished two books on 
Burma before his untimely death in action in Burma in 1945. 
He wrote that “satisfaction with British rule had become so 
general” that the British could permit the ex-Queen Supayalat 
to return to Burma. But his chapter on Burmese nationalism 
shows no understanding of the Burmese point of view. Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Andrus, formerly a professor of economics at the University 
of Rangoon and now with the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, in his book, Burmese Economic Life (Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1947) was discreetly silent on this issue. Yet the 
central fact about Burma not only during the period since World 
War I but also since King Mindon’s time has been its undeviating 
aim, first, to achieve separation from India, which it succeeded in 
doing in 1937, and, second, to become independent of Britain. 


Effects of British Rule 


British writers on Burma are more keenly aware of the impact 
of British rule. There was in all 120 years of it: from 1824 until 
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the Japanese invasion in 1942; and briefly from 1945 until inde- 
pendence on January 4, 1948. Two outstanding former British 
civil servants in Burma, G. E. Harvey, who returned to Britain, 
and J. S. Furnivall, who elected to remain in Burma as an inde- 
pendent adviser to its present government, agree that British rule 
was responsible for much disintegration in the social, economic 
and political life of Burma. This British-caused disintegration 
has been summed up in terms of “five notorious evils: the failure 
of Western self-governing institutions; the growth of debt and 
agrarian distress; the multiplication of litigation and crime; the 
rise of disaffection and unrest among the Burmese clergy; and 
widespread corruption in the judicial and administrative services.” 
This, however, is only part of the story. For British rule also 


opened Burma to modern civilization, developed its economy and 


its natural resources, brought modern ideas of social services, and, 
above all, gave to Burma concepts of law and parliamentary de- 
mocracy which serve that country well today. 

The failure of British rule was not the failure of the British. 
It was the failure of any colonial system. In Indonesia the Dutch, 
unlike the British, preserved local customs and maintained much 
of the economic and political life of the village system. But they, 
too, failed. In the final analysis the policy of the British or the 
opposite policy of the Dutch was doomed because of the fierce, 
although at times latent, determination of a subject people to 
regain its freedom and independence. Nationalism or patriotism, 
the self-esteem of a people, can be subjugated for a time, but 
unless the people literally die out, they rise against the conqueror 
in mortal struggle. Burma was no exception to this historical 
pattern. Fortunately, the British yielded in 1947 without a mortal 
struggle. 

“Independence in our time” was the slogan of Burma’s present 
national leaders. And these leaders—headed by the martyred 
Bogyoke Aung San and the present prime minister, U (meaning 
“distinguished mister’) Nu—were the student rebels of the 1920's. 
They initiated the Thakin movement in the 30’s; supported Japan 
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against the Western Allies in World War II, believing that Japan 
really would grant Asians their independence; turned against 
Japan when they became convinced that Japanese occupation 
meant the exchange of one master for another; worked with the 
Allies from 1943 onwards; and achieved complete independence 
in 1947. 


U Nu —A People’s Leader 


U Nu concluded the arrangements for peaceful separation from 
Britain in an agreement with Laborite Prime Minister Attlee on 
October 17, 1947. Free, independent, republican Burma was pro- 
claimed on January 4, 1948. Ever since then January 4 is to Burma 
what July 4 is to the United States. This peaceful separation won 
many Burmese friends for Britain. As Anglican Bishop of Ran- 
goon, George West, wrote, “Whereas Burma and Britain met as 
enemies on the battlefield, they parted as friends. The Burmese 
themselves have been quick to acknowledge the magnanimity with 
which Britain acted in the final stages.” And his words were an 
echo from an eloquent statement by Prime Minister U Nu, who 
said on the first Independence Day broadcast to the people of 


Burma: 


We lost our independence without losing our self-respect; we clung to 
our culture and our traditions, and these we now hold to cherish and to 
develop in accordance with the genius of our people. We part without 
rancor and in friendship from the great British nation who held us in 
fee. This Day of Independence dawns on a people not only free but 
united. In the centuries that passed, the races of Burma fought among 
themselves, and administrative division under the British regime kept us 
apart. All this is now over, and while the Mons, Arakanese, Burmese, the 
Karens, the Shans, the Kachins and the Chins will maintain their several 
cultures, we are now one nation, under one flag, and under one elected 
head of the Burma Union. 


This statement by a remarkable, if too little known, leader of 
Asia epitomizes much of Burma’s history. U Nu, prime minister 
of Burma, now in his middle forties, is one of the great popular 
leaders to have emerged in Asia. Nehru of India, a Brahmin by 
birth, an intellectual aristocrat, is best known to the West. 
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Soekarno of Indonesia, its supreme political leader, appears to 
be uniquely able to unravel the tangled skeins of Indonesian 
policy. Nu of Burma, a schoolteacher by profession, a deeply re- 
ligious man by preference, is probably closer to the people and has 
a more immediate appreciation for the peoples of his own and 
related cultures than any other Asian leader. He succeeded to 
the leadership of Burma’s ruling coalition party, the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, after Bogyoke Aung San and several 
of his colleagues had been murdered in July 1947 while holding 


a meeting of the Executive Council. 


‘Masters in Their Own House’ 

U Nu belonged to a remarkable political group called the 
Thakin party, which had been organized in the middle 1930's. 
Thakin in Burmese means “master.” And these men who had 
been brought up to regard the British as sahib, or “master,” 
resolved to become thakins, or ‘‘masters,” “in their own house.” 
The Thakins were ardent nationalists, anti-imperialists and 
largely socialist in orientation. They were the backbone of the 
student strikes in 1935-36 which led eventually to the separation 
of Burma from India in 1937; they had been taught by the rebels 
of the 1920’s who had launched the National, that is Burmese, 
secondary schools in opposition to the British private secondary 
schools. At this writing the first principal, U Ba Lwin, of the 
National School of Rangoon, is alive and active and is given the 
veneration by his pupils, among whom is the prime minister, 
which is due an elderly patriot. Ba Lwin has recently been named 
Burma’s Minister to Ceylon. 

The Thakins welcomed the advent of the Japanese in the Asian 
war against the white man, whose so-called burden they were only 
too glad to assume. They sent 30 of their young leaders to Japan 
for military and other training in preparation for a liberation 
movement just before Japan entered the war. But later they led 
the country in recognizing the emptiness of the Japanese ‘‘co- 
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prosperity,” ‘“Asia-for-the-Asians” program. They organized the 
resistance movement which began underground in 1943 and 
emerged as the Burma Defense Army in 1945, working openly 
alongside the Allies. These Thakins and their like-minded col- 
leagues in the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League initially 
rejected the return of the British after the war if the British came 
back as the raj (“ruler”). But when Britain decided to free Burma 
if Burma wished it, they cooperated fully with the British in many 
significant ways over and above the political. For example, they 
did not follow a policy of expropriating British economic interests. 

On September 24, 1947 the Burma Constituent Assembly 
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adopted a Federal constitution. It provides for a parliamentary, 
bicameral system modeled on the European patterns; a president, 
elected by the two chambers; and a prime minister and cabinet, 
who constitute the government. The several states of the Union 
(Shan, Kayah, Karen, and so on) may secede ten years after the 
adoption of the constitution. The Burmese constitution has in- 
correctly been called a socialist document. Actually, it guarantees 
the right of private property and provides for nationalization, 
particularly of land and utilities, with compensation established 
through legal processes. The Supreme Court has thus far given 
Parliament the right to make exceptions to nationalization when 
this is in the public interest. 

Thakin Nu became prime minister of Burma as leader of the 
government majority party after the Constituent Assembly had 
performed its task in 1947. The government majority party, or- 
ganized in August 1944, was then a coalition of parties comprising 
the Socialist-led Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. At that 
time the Communists belonged to the League. Thakin Nu and 
his party went through the first national free election ever held 
in Burma, during the second half of 1951. Again his party emerged 
as the overwhelmingly successful bidder for Burmese popular 
support. After his election to Parliament and assumption of power 
as the prime minister of a duly elected government, he publicly 
changed his name. He dropped the prefix Thakin because now, 
as he said, he and all Burmese citizens “were masters in their own 


house.” 


After Independence — Disunity 

Burma had won freedom as a result of World War II. It had 
chosen its leaders and by 1948 was prepared to move forward 
economically and politically. Its economy made a quick recovery; 
rice was available for export; the army was being reorganized; the 
young republic was on the march. The prime minister, however, 
had erred when he said on the first Independence Day that the 
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people were united. A major part of the Burmese had a feeling of 
unity; but there were dissidents, and this made for trouble. 

The AFPFL was a war-made “people’s front” or “popular 
front” organization. The example of Russia in World War II 
and Moscow’s anti-imperialist sloganeering had had an effect 
upon Asia. The local Communists, led by a member of the 
Thakin group, Thakin Than Tun, thought they could either 
force their full program upon the ruling coalition or otherwise 
seek to dominate it. They made the rejection of the Nu-Attlee 
agreement of 1947 the test issue. 


The Communists 

As a result of Moscow-directed international conferences, at- 
tended by Burmese Communists, a series of which were held in 
India during February-March 1948, the Burmese Communist 
party adopted a “rule-or-ruin” position. Failing to gain control 
of the AFPFL, they resorted to insurrectionary opposition in 
March 1948. A little later one sector of the wartime resistance 
army, known as the White Band People’s Voluntary Organization 
(PVO), unable “to settle down” after the war and bereft of the 
unchallenged leadership of Bogyoke Aung San, also went into 
the opposition and at various times joined forces with, or was 
“taken over” by, the Communists. 


The Karen Rebellion 

All through 1948 the new government tried to woo, win or 
otherwise placate these insurrectionary groups, particularly be- 
cause it feared the major uprising which actually came in Janu- 
ary 1949, this time from the Karens. The latter group split into 
a section loyally supporting the government and an insurrec- 
tionary force determined to secede from the Union of Burma 
and set up a separate state. The constitution of Burma had pro- 
vided for a Karen constituent state within the Union. However, 
the opposition Karens, who had long enjoyed a preferred status 
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under the British regime and had been the object of much Chris- 
tian missionary attention, had too little confidence in the pre- 
dominantly Burmese and Buddhist government. 

Thus by February 1949 the fledgling government found itself 
menaced by the Communists, the People’s Voluntary Organiza- 
tion army, and the Karen insurrections. Various rebel forces held 
much of the Irrawaddy Valley from Mandalay down to Insein— 
six miles north of Rangoon, the capital. 

The government was willing to make a great many political 
concessions to the opposition, and some of the speeches for “Leftist 
unity,” which had no success within Burma, did much harm to 
the government’s cause in the outside world. Newspaper report- 
ing from Asia being what it is, infrequent and sparse at best, 
the West may have formed the opinion that Burma was hope- 
lessly lost to the Communist cause, whichever side won. Burma— 


in military and political parlance—“‘was written off.” 


Eclipse of Communists 

This view, which prevailed in some Pentagon and State Depart- 
ment circles through 1951, was completely erroneous. It failed 
to take Burmese history into account and showed little or no 
knowledge of Burmese leaders. The officials who held this view 
could not distinguish between the Socialist slogans, which had 
helped the present government to emerge, and its firm determina- 
tion to fight against the Communist insurrection. 

During 1949-50 the government of Burma led a precarious life, 
but it never wavered. Gradually recruiting and training an army 
and military police force, spending about 40 percent of its gov- 
ernment revenues on national defense, it mounted an offensive 
against the Communists, wooed the PVO and alternately fought 
and wooed the Karens. 

By the summer of 1952 the backbone of the Communist insur- 
rection was broken. The rebels have been driven to a small 
triangle in the central dry zone around Pyinmana, where in the 
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near future they will be wiped out. The Socialist-led government 
in Burma had benefited by the experience of democratic countries 
with indigenous Communist parties. The Socialists reorganized 
the trade union movement and did not let the Communists retain 
leadership; they went to meetings, stayed late, worked hard and 
successfully deprived the Communists of any labor strength (un- 
der 2,000 trade unionists out of the total 75,000 may still be led 
by crypto-Stalinists). Similarly they deprived the Communists of 
power in the peasant and cooperative movements. 

The Burmese leaders today understand through bitter experi- 
ence what happens when Communists try to take over. They com- 
pare their experience with that of India, Indochina, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia. They have had a harder time than the 
Indians and Indonesians, but as a result they have more thor- 
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oughly understood and more vigorously withstood Communist 
inroads. They have been more successful in Burma than the 
Filipinos have been in their operations against the Huks, and 
with much less aid from the outside. To them Indochina is the 
classic example of how not to fight communism, since, according 
to the Burmese, only those citizens who love their land can suc- 
cessfully defend it and fight the anti-Communist battle; a colonial 
power like France fights at large costs and may not prove success- 
ful. In the first Burmese national elections from June through 
December 1951, the underground Communists and their above- 
ground followers made a poor showing. They elected very few 
members to the bicameral Parliament. By contrast, the AFPFL 
won an overwhelming triumph. 

This leaves the Karens as the major rebel force. It is quite 
probable that the Karen insurrection will wither away, particu- 
larly after the Karen state begins to have an effective life in the 
Union. But the Karen problem is more difficult to deal with just 
because the issue is not wholly political. Generations of antago- 
nism will have to be wiped out. Religious differences between 
Christian Karens and Buddhist Burmese will require careful 
social and cultural bridge-building. The task, although not easy, 


is not impossible. 


Problem of Chinese Nationalists 

Meanwhile, the major problem of the Union government has 
been the presence in Burma of remnants of Kuomintang (KMT) 
armies which took refuge in Burma following Chiang Kai-shek’s 
defeat and withdrawal from the mainland. These KMT troops 
have been in Burma since 1950. They were originally few in 
number, probably varying between 1,000 and 1,500 troops under 
General Li Mi. They settled in the eastern Shan State. In 1950 
the Union government was too preoccupied with internal prob- 
lems to worry about KMT troops perched on the borders of Yun- 
nan and Thailand. 
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From 1951 on, however, as the KMT troops, reinforced from 
Formosa with leadership and not infrequently with American 
military matériel, began to encroach farther on Burmese territory, 
to live off the villages, to pillage and kill in the countryside, the 
Burmese became increasingly alarmed. They feared that Mao 
Tse-tung could use the armed presence of KMT troops in Burma 
as a pretext for invasion. As a result, the Burmese made a series 
of appeals to the United States to intercede with Formosa for 
the withdrawal of these troops, whose number had grown to be- 
tween 8,000 and 12,000. 

During the autumn 1953 meeting of the General Assembly, 
Burma made modest progress in obtaining a resolution providing 
for settlement of the KMT issue through a Committee of Good 
Offices, on which the United States played the chief role. If this 
had been done in 1951-52 the history of recent events in Southeast 
Asia might have taken a somewhat different course, and “neutral- 
ism” might have been less pronounced. 

In short, Burma has weathered several kinds of insurrections. 
It has created a federated republic, has adopted a constitution and 
has held successful national elections. It is still led by the coalition 
of parties and leaders who fought the nationalist battle of the 
1930's, who emerged as the dominant group in the 1940’s and 
who now look forward to a better future for their newly inde- 
pendent state. Today the Burmese are concentrating their efforts 
on the task of building a welfare state for their people. 
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A Welfare State in 
the Making 








‘Two SERIES OF BOMBINGS, FIRST BY THE JAPANESE against the re- 
treating Allied forces, then by the Allies against the Japanese; the 
costly Japanese occupation; the scorched-earth policy practiced 
each time; and the postwar insurrections—all these have seriously 
depleted the Burmese economy. 

Two facts dominate any discussion of Burma’s economic con- 
ditions. First, Burma is, relatively speaking, underpopulated. Ex- 
cluding Tibet, Sinkiang and Mongolia, for which figures are not 
available, Burma has the lowest density of population in Asia. 
Averaging under 70 persons per square mile, it compares favor- 
ably with Malaya at 100 plus, the Philippines at 140, India and 
China at 250 and Japan at 500. Approximately 12 to 15 percent 
of its population is urban (living in towns of 5,000 and above, 
in descending order from Rangoon at 700,000; Mandalay, the 
second city, at 200,000; and so on). The rural density, therefore, 
is considerably below the average figures cited above. 


Rice — To Eat and To Export 


The second economic fact about Burma is that it is food-export- 
ing in a food-deficit area. Rice, the food staple in much of Asia, 
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EACH BAG REPRESENTS 100,000 TONS 


is Burma’s principal export. In the “base year” 1938-39 Burma 
exported over 3 million tons of rice. In the first postwar year, 
1945-46, it exported only 260,000 tons. This figure rose rapidly 
to 1.2 million tons by 1948, declined sharply during the worst 
years of the insurrection, 1949-51, and climbed to approximately 
1.6 million tons for export in 1953. 

This means that Burma eats. The diet needs revision to meet 
modern health standards; but unlike the annual and cyclical 
periods of starvation in other Asian countries, Burma feeds itself 
and manages to be one of the two largest exporters of rice in the 
world. 

These two facts must be related to two others. Burma has had 
a favorable balance of payments, mainly sterling, in every post- 
war year. Its foreign exchange holdings at the end of 1953 were 
about Kyats 1.2 billion (a kyat is worth about 21 cents). This 
amount is approximately K 900 million above legal currency 
support requirements. Since internal expenditures are below re- 
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ceipts, the government of the Union of Burma is one of the few 
in the world which in recent years has ended the fiscal year 
“in the black” and has had a balanced budget. 

If Burma had decided to remain a producer of “primitive” 
raw materials, a single cash-crop country, if it preferred to live 
off the land using its food and abundant bamboo for shelter ( not 
housing), no further economic analysis would be necessary. 


Plans for a Better Life 


But Burma is determined to plan and carry out a better future 
for its more than 18 million people. It is not content to remain 
either economically primitive or underdeveloped. Already its peo- 
ple enjoy free education at every level for all who qualify. Free 
health services are available for those who can reach the hospitals 
and clinics. While the British Burma “refugee” government lived 
in exile at Simla, India, during the war, they expended much time 
and effort in planning the postwar rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of Burma. In 1947 Bogyoke Aung San directed the prepa- 
ration of a sketchy two-year economic development program, 
which had to be shelved at the height of the insurrections. When 
Burma and the United States agreed on an Economic Cooperation 
Administration program in September 1950, one of the first proj- 
ects approved under this program was the employment of a com- 
bined group of American engineers, mining experts and econo- 
mists, whose contract called for the preparation of an “Economic 
and Engineering Survey of Burma” to be submitted at various 
stages beginning in January 1952. 

On the basis of these surveys and other assistance of ECA and 
the UN, the government of Burma presented to the people, August 
4-17, 1952, a series of ten economic, political and social develop- 
ment plans. These have come to be known as the Pyidawtha 
(“Welfare”) Program of Burma. This program has been ratified 
by the Parliament and now serves as the basis for specific under- 
takings. Planning for the welfare state remains a function of the 
ministry of national planning under the leadership of one of the 
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outstanding leaders of the Socialist party, U Win, who holds two 
additional portfolios, religious affairs and culture. 

The economic picture in Burma can be judged from the fol- 
lowing output table. Agriculture and the related industries of 
forestry, fisheries, processing and marketing rice, and so on, ac- 
count for approximately 60 percent of the total. 


Output, 1938-39 and Postwar 
Gross Product in 1947-48 Prices in Millions of Kyats 


Years 38-39 46-47 47-48 48-49 49-50 50-51 51-52 52-53 


Product at 
1947-48 prices... 4,960 3,036 3,560 3,218 3,039 3,450 3,658 3,994 


Index, 1938-39= 
100% . 100 61 72 65 61 70 74 81 


Increase in Output 


Output, or gross domestic product, is thus 20 percent below 
the prewar level. However, a glance at the table above indicates 
that during the past two years of increasing pacification in Burma, 
with foreign economic aid in both goods and services, output 
was increased by K 544 million. Of this increase, 31 percent, or 
K 169 million, came from rice and other agricultural products. 
There was an over-all increase of 15 percent in the gross physical 
output. 

In this same two-year period, 1951-53, export prices, particularly 
of rice, have risen, and import prices of goods for Burmese con- 
sumers, for example textiles and oil seeds, have fallen. “Because 
of this improved relationship between export and import prices, 
the purchasing power of the economy has risen not merely by 
15 percent in terms of physical output increase, but by 25 percent. 
In the main, this additional increase has not been reflected in 
consumption but has been accumulated by the government to 
finance the development program,” which as mentioned earlier 
is known as the Py:dawtha, or “Welfare,” Plan. The government, 
through the State Agricultural Marketing Board (SAMB), estab- 
lishes the internal price of rice—about one-half the export price— 
and sells directly or otherwise controls the sale of all exported 
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Economic recovery of Burma 
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rice. The government uses profits from the sale of rice for its social 
and other capital expenditures. 

It should be noted that while about 6 percent of domestic out- 
put was paid out as income to foreign owners of enterprises in 
Burma during 1938-39, this amount had declined to 0.1 percent 
by 1953, with a corresponding increase in domestic capital, both 
private and governmental. The postwar economy of Burma, in 
short, although still below output and consumption levels for 
1938-39, has given its citizens a rising per capita consumption 
representing 76 percent of prewar and has received from its citi- 
zens a growing per capita output amounting to 70 percent of 
prewar. 

Against these favorable aspects of growth it is important to 
note that Burma has an increased labor force—some 10 to 15 per- 
cent above prewar levels—which it is not yet using in productive 
enterprise. Its mineral exports will remain considerably below 
prewar levels unless rapid exploration of new oil and ore reserves 
replaces the depleted present supply of both. Planning in Burma 
and legislation designed to authorize development programs have 
far outstripped provisions for managing and executing such plans. 
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Burma’s economic legislation has created new developmental 
boards for industry, mines, agriculture and water resources. But 
these developments will be strangled unless managerial skills be- 
come available. 

These, then, are plus and minus signs as Burma progresses 
toward the achievement of the goals set by its Pyidawtha Program. 
By 1960 the program is expected to exceed 1938-39 prewar levels 
by about 30 percent in gross output and 8.5 percent in per capita 
consumption. These goals are feasible for the country even if the 
rate of attainment will be somewhat slower than that forecast by 


the 1952-53 predictions. 


Burma’s Major Problems 

The feasibility of these economic goals during the next decade 
depends on the continuing solution of the following eight major 
problems: 

1. Internal security: Burma needs to achieve final defeat of all 
insurrectionary forces; the removal of the KMT troops in Burma; 
and the elimination and control of banditry, historically charac- 
teristic of the country. 

2. Technical skills: Burma needs to train and use a skilled labor 
force in industry and government; to acquire, train and use man- 
agers, executives, pure and applied scientists, teachers and students 
with rising standards of instruction and performance, and so on. 

3. Capital formation and investment: Burma needs to create 
mechanisms that would facilitate and safeguard private, public 
and foreign investments and savings; to develop credit facilities 
and utilize them at fair interest rates; to devise a system of com- 
mercial banking available to every citizen, no matter how remote 
from the capital. 

4. Incentives: Burma needs to create effective incentives to the 
city worker and rural cultivator so that he and his family will 
put forth the effort and acquire the skill to increase productivity 
in all enterprises. 

5. Social capital: Burma needs to invest wisely and effectively 
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so that health, education, housing and the social goods can be 
made available more rapidly to the country both because these 
are intrinsically necessary and because they are required if the 
first four problems are to be solved. 

6. Economic planning: Burma must relate its plans to the tempo 
and priorities to be assigned to the over-all goals already adopted. 

7. Public administration and local self-government: Burma 
needs to overhaul the creaking machinery of a government ap- 
paratus inherited from colonial times and as yet hardly modified; 
it needs to create and bring to its states and districts the forms 
and practices of the democratic ideals enshrined in the Burmese 
constitution. 

8. Clarification and execution of certain national policies: 
Burma needs to clarify and carry out policies concerning national 
ownership, national developmental corporations, land nationaliza- 
tion, the formation of joint ventures with foreign capital (instead 
of expropriation, which has been followed by other countries— 
for example, Iran). It must define the role, if any, that foreign 
private capital may play in a socialist-oriented economic system. 


Is Burma Socialist ? 

This last problem raises a general question as to the character 
and extent of Burmese socialism. How socialist is Burma? The 
answers to this question will probably vary among different com- 
mentators. The Right-wing opposition to the AFPFL, led by 
U Kyaw Min, member of Parliament from Arakan and publisher 
of the English-language daily, The Nation, probably regards the 
socialism of the dominant party as something comparable in 
theory to that of the British Labor party. His opposition is due 
to his views regarding the leadership and character of the AFPFL 
rather than to the fact that they resemble the British Laborites. 
The Left-wing opposition known as the Burma Workers and 
Peasants’ party (BWPP), organized in December 1950, is an ill- 
concealed above-ground Communist group, whose diminishing 
role in Burmese politics coincides with the gradual liquidation 
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of the Burma Communist party, which functions underground. 
The leader of the BWPP, Thakin Lwin, expelled with his follow- 
ers from the AFPFL in the autumn of 1950, charged that the latter 
were “‘serfs of the capitalo-expansionists and had become devia- 


tionists from the creed of Marx and Lenin.” 


Influence of British Labor Party 

Burma’s socialism does resemble that of the British Labor 
party, for the men of the Socialist party in Burma were educated, 
in part, in that tradition. The AFPFL is a coalition of political 
parties, cooperatives, trade unions, farm organizations, and so on, 
on the pattern of the Labor party in Britain. The economic policy 
of the AFPFL is also determined by the impact of British Labor 
thinking. Nationalization of transport, power, radio and the so- 
cial services is in the British tradition, including compensation, 
rather than outright expropriation, for nationalized properties. 
The Burmese—in practice, but not in the words of their constitu- 
tion or slogans—are somewhat more conservative than their British 
counterparts. One does not find in the Burmese coalition an old 
hard core comparable to the British Independent Labor party— 
such as Keir Hardie and his followers. And Attlee, rather than 
Aneurin Bevan—both of whom have been to Burma and are well 
known in that country—is the popular Socialist figure in Burma. 

There is good reason for this. For Attlee, as prime minister, 
carried out the one essentially “Marxist-Leninist” doctrine which 
had a powerful propaganda effect in Burma. He fulfilled the 
anti-imperialist, nationalist and anticolonial aspirations of the 
Burmese. Once the Burmese leaders achieved independence they 
did depart from the Marxist-Leninist creed. 
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Land Nationalization Without Force 

The Socialists’ treatment of existing foreign investments in 
Burma through the device of the 50-50 joint venture is a model 
of reasonableness which any “new” country may well be proud 
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to acknowledge. ‘Their solution of the land problem has been to 
nationalize land so that there could be no return to the vicious 
moneylending system brought in by the Chettyars of South India. 
This, in part, was accomplished as a result of the voluntary exit 
from Burma of that landlord group on the arrival of the Japa- 
nese. But the Burmese government’s plan for land distribution 
‘does not entail the forced creation of collective farms on the 
Russian model. Rather, it is based on the building of cooperative 
agricultural institutions which do not permit the land to be taken 
from the cultivator so long as he works on it. Here the Burmese, 
led by Thakin Tin, minister of land nationalization (who has 
been to Russia and to Israel to observe the difference between 
forced and voluntary farm collectives) are using methods which 
the Chinese leader Jimmy Yen urged Chiang Kai-shek to accept 
20 years ago and which, if followed, might have prevented the 
success of Mao Tse-tung. 

“Land to the landless” was an appealing and powerful Leninist 
slogan, particularly in the landlord-dominated countries of the 
Middle and Far East. But the Burmese have learned well the 
lesson that forced collectivization is a vicious and hopeless appli- 
cation of this slogan. Therefore, they are seeking democratic and 
cooperative solutions for the perennial land problem—and seem 


to be succeeding. 


Burma’s Socialist Leaders 

In January and February 1953 the Burmese were hosts to the 
first Asian Socialist Conference. Delegates from India, Indonesia 
and Burma planned the conference and helped to steer it through 
a series of resolutions which, with the exception of the resolution 
on international affiliation, was acceptable to the moderate Eu- 
ropean Socialists. No delegates were invited from Moscow or 
Peiping. Most prominent in the deliberations were the special 
guests of the Burmese, Milovan Djilas and Ales Bebler, political 
leaders of Yugoslavia, Attlee of Britain, and Moshe Sharett of 
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Israel. The presence of the Yugoslavs—at that time Stalin was 
still living—was in effect a Burmese way of thumbing their noses 
at Moscow. 

Two figures among the Burmese Socialists stand out particu- 
larly. These are U Kyaw Nyein, minister of industry and secretary- 
general of the AFPFL, and U Ba Swe, minister of mines and 


defense and chairman of the Trade Union Congress of Burma.’ 


U Kyaw Nyein, by common consent, is the theoretician and intel- 
lectual leader of the party. This slightly built, shy young man 
under 40 is in touch with Socialist and labor developments 
throughout the world. His is a well-trained, well-organized mind, 
and he is well aided by his lawyer-wife. 

U Ba Swe, younger than U Kyaw Nyein, is the chief spokesman 
for the party. He is a fiery orator who is looked to for leadership 
by the trade unionists and has served well as the conciliator be- 
tween the army and the government. His ideas are found in his 
pamphlet, The Burmese Revolution. They sum up the present 
position of Socialist theory in Burma. His first major thesis is 
that Marxism is a “guide to action” and must be modified by the 
environment in which it is applied. There can be no carbon copy 
of the Russian or the Chinese revolutionary pattern. His Marxism 
is conditioned—critics would say it is altered—by his emphasis 
upon “Burmese methods and principles” as the means for achiev- 
ing success. His second major thesis is that Marxism and Buddhism 
are not only reconcilable but are in fact “correlated,” that is, 
“Marxist theory deals with mundane affairs and seeks to satisfy 
the material needs in life... . [Buddhism] deals with the solution 
of spiritual matters, with a view to seeking spiritual satisfaction 
and liberation from this mundane world.” 


Impact of Buddhism 


Whether or not such views are sincerely held by all Socialists 
in Burma, this much is true: Buddhism is the cement which held 
the Burmese together during their dark days from the end of the 
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Third Anglo-Burmese War to their liberation at the end of World 
War II. Burma has an official ministry of religious affairs. All 
religions are recognized in Burma and each—according to the 
census of religious affiliation—receives aid from the government 
without interference in its internal affairs. No politician could 
survive in Burma if he were a publicly professed antireligious 
individual holding the view that “religion is the opiate of the 
people.” 

Thus the socialist character of the state has yet to become a 
visible feature of Burmese life. But its outlines can be seen and 
its future shape is predictable. Given continuing peace in Burma, 
its economy will approach that of Britain under Labor or, more 
closely, that of the Scandinavian countries, whose mixed economy, 
which Marquis Childs called The Middle Way, has long been 
favorably known. The “middle way” is perhaps best symbolized 
in the outstanding performance of the leading Muslim member 
of the cabinet, Mr. M. A. Raschid, housing and labor minister and 
erstwhile businessman who has tackled the housing problem with 
all the vigor and administrative energy of a freewheeling town 
planner. He was the first person of cabinet rank to visit the United 
States since Burma achieved independence. 
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UNITED STATES AID TO BURMA GREW OUT OF the series Of great ideas 
embodied in the Marshall plan for Europe and the Point Four 
program for other areas of the world. The global aid program 
of the United States was designed to prevent, in the free nations, 
Communist attack from without and subversion from within. It 
was designed also to shore up the economies of underdeveloped 
countries so that they might eventually enjoy economic as well 
as political independence. 

In October 1951 ECA and TCA (Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration), along with several related aid programs, were 
brought together under one piece of legislation known as the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. An attempt to coordinate MSA and 
TCA was made at the top level under W. Averell Harriman, but 
for the most part ECA and TCA proceeded as before, under their 
separate agencies in different areas of the world, with somewhat 
changed names. This situation continued until 1953, when the 
Eisenhower Administration amalgamated both agencies into a 
new one called the Foreign Operations Administration (FOA), 
headed by Director Harold E. Stassen. The Point Four adminis- 
tration, which until then had been under the State Department, 
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was absorbed by the FOA, the independent agency which resem- 
bles in the main the earlier ECA. In 1954 Congress will once again 
—— act on the future of foreign aid. Some technical and economic 

assistance will undoubtedly continue, but the volume of such aid 

is expected to decline. Military aid to a number of countries will 

continue. 

From 1948 through 1953 the United States appropriated a total 

of approximately $42 billion for the various aid programs, averag- 

ing about $7 billion a year. Thus the American taxpayer contrib- 
———— uted a little less than $50 per person a year to foreign aid, or 

about twice what was spent per capita in taxes on alcohol for 

1953. This was part of the price each American citizen paid to | 

protect this country and to help other peoples achieve a demo- 

cratic way of life and improved living standards. 


; What the U. S. Did in Burma 


The United States program of aid to Burma under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration was started by an agreement the two 
governments signed on September 13, 1950. This agreement came 
to be known as the Bilateral Agreement between the Union of 
Burma and the United States. Before it was signed, an economic 
survey mission to Southeast Asia, headed by R. Allen Griffin, a 
Republican from California, had visited Burma from March 23 
to April 4, 1950. The Griffin mission decided that Burma needed 
Western assistance if it was to survive; that heroic measures were 
required to halt the decline of the Burmese economy; that agri- 
cultural production, particularly of rice, as well as health and 
other educational measures and various war rehabilitation and 
planning projects were best suited to aid the government of 
Burma. The mission clearly recognized the anti-Communist char- 
acter of Burma’s Socialist-backed government. 

The United States program for Burma was allotted appropria- 
tions for three fiscal years, 1951, 1952 and 1953, totaling ap- 
proximately $31 million. Although the aid program was officially 
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terminated in June 1953, certain projects already under way 
were continued with United States funds. On completion of 
these projects, the total of goods and services supplied to Burma 
will actually be about $20 million. At the peak of the program 
the mission had on its staff in Burma more than 130 Americans, 
including contract personnel, and 200 local employees graded 
from durwans (‘“guards’’) to professionals. 

The $20 million actually expended for Burma by the United 
States was matched by 12.5 million kyats plus the counterpart 
fund--which is produced by the sale of commodities and which 
eventually will total 20 million kyats—appropriated and spent by 
the government of Burma in order to insure the maximum use 
of American dollars. Roughly the program for Burma spent ap- 
proximately $5 million for transportation, communications and 
public works chiefly designed to rehabilitate the ports of Burma; 
$4 million for materials such as cotton and yarn for the govern- 
ment-owned spinning mill, antibiotics, newsprint, vehicles, and 
so on; $3 million each on agriculture and health; $1.5 million 
on education; $2 million for special engineering and economic 
survey and planning services; and the balance for a variety of 
other goods and services. 

From the time the program was begun in September 1950 until 
its official end in June 1953, the aid program in Burma launched 
about 90 individual projects. Each project was officially screened 
by a department or bureau of the Burmese government, by the 
American staff in Burma, and by Washington. This made for a 
give-and-take in negotiation and compromise. Outstanding suc- 
cess was chalked up in port rehabilitation, economic and engi- 
neering planning, malaria control and the introduction of con- 
cepts of public health and, in a more limited way, of vocational, 
engineering and science education. In agriculture, the dominant 
activity in Burma, the task of the United States was primarily 
that of helping to restore production to levels above the low point 
reached in the immediate postwar period by means of irrigation 
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and flood control, improvement in seed, importation of fertilizer 
and improvements in rice milling and storage. 


Lessons of Program 


Several problems plagued the program throughout its course. 
Difficulties which inevitably result from operating at a distance 
of 12,000 miles away from Washington occurred again and again. 
Seen from Burma, Washington seemed to be dishearteningly slow 
in recruiting desired personnel and in supplying approved goods. 
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That such difficulties were to be expected did not ease the frus- 
tration experienced by the Americans working in Burma. At the 
same time the program based upon the original agreement be- 
tween the United States and Burma was too diversified in too 
many fields to achieve as substantial an effect as Americans had 
desired. On the Burmese side there was very good cooperation and 
execution at the top levels. The intermediate levels were less 
satisfactory. An archaic financial system for appropriating and 
expending funds that were already approved interfered with the 
smooth execution of projects. Burma, moreover, was short of 
technicians who could serve as the “opposite numbers” to Ameri- 
can technicians. It therefore benefited less than it might have 
otherwise from the presence of some highly qualified American 


experts. 


Limited Projects Advisable 

In retrospect it can be seen that what is needed most is neither 
justification nor criticism of the program, but an earnest effort 
to learn the lessons it may teach us. What was and is required 
for such a program in a country like Burma is a dramatic selec- 
tion of a limited area or series of projects which would couple 
American dollar-power and manpower with indigenous skills and 
materials so as to produce a maximum change in a relatively 
short time. 

For example, an over-all improvement in rice storage facilities 
plus a determined program of pest control in Burma would have 
immediately added at least 10 percent to the existing crop. A 
limited number of Quonset and Butler huts were brought in to 
demonstrate the value of such storage systems. In this particular 
case either the United States program should have imported 
enough huts to store Burma’s annual rice output, doing the job 
quickly, completely and nationally in order to get the full benefit 
of a 10 percent increase in output, or the Quonset hut solution 
should not have been adopted since it represents a nonrepeatable 
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“solution” for Burma’s problem of rice storage. For Burma will 
not earn sufficient dollars to build such huts in the future. 

It would have been more practical to rehabilitate and improve 
the cement and brick-making facilities in Burma so as to supply 
the country with a large quantity of cement and brick—both of 
which had been in short supply. These two materials, together 
with other indigenous products, could have been made the basis 
for a large-scale attempt to expand storage facilities. Burma is, 
relatively speaking, underpopulated and food-exporting, can 
house its people very easily with indigenous materials and can, 
in part, clothe them by local manufactures plus modest imports 
which can be financed with rice exports. In view of this situation, 
an aid program in Burma, after the initial impact of “getting 
started,” might have concentrated on a few large public works 
and institutional training projects whose success would have been 
clearly visible to the Burmese. 


The KMT Troops and U. S. Aid 

Despite these various difficulties, American aid in Burma in- 
creasingly won support or, to put it another way, dissipated some 
of the Burmese—and Asian—suspicions of Washington motives. 
Unfortunately, the issue of the Chinese Nationalist (KMT) troops 
in Burma loomed ever larger on the horizon. The Burmese cabinet 
had decided as early as November 1951 to place the matter of 
General Li Mi’s KMT troops on the agenda of the Paris meeting 
of the United Nations Assembly in November-December 1951. 
The then American Ambassador, now Assistant Secretary of State 
for the United Nations, David McK. Key, persuaded the Burmese 
to withdraw this decision. Instead, he offered to use his good offices 
in discussing the KMT situation with State Department officials 
and others during this United Nations meeting. At that time 
General Li Mi had between 1,200 and 1,500 troops in Burma. 
After Ambassador Key left Burma, the succeeding two American 
chargés d’affaires in Rangoon made attempts to enlist the help 
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of the United States government in eliminating this dangerous 
source of friction in Burma. The present Ambassador, William ]. 
Sebald, early in his regime, which began in July 1952, made this 
an important issue in his communications to Washington. 

Whatever may have happened in Washington, the results in 
Burma were clear. There nothing happened. It should be noted, 
however, that the Burmese believe Ambassadors Key and Sebald 
exercised as much influence as they could bring to bear on Wash- 
ington, and continue to express great admiration for these two 
extremely able foreign service officers. 

KMT depredations, banditry and pillage continued on an 
ever larger scale. With acquisitions of strength from Yunnan and 
other areas of China bordering on Burma the 1,200 to 1,500 troops 
of 1951 allegedly grew to 8,000 to 12,000 by the spring of 1953. 
This tenfold increase in strength and the growing physical and 
political danger to the Shan State forced the Burmese government 
to withdraw some of its troops fighting Communists in Central 
Burma in order to protect and defend the frontier area. The KMT 
attack on Loikaw, capital of the Kayah State, in February 1955 
may have been the last straw. 


How Aid Came to an End 

In that month the Burmese once again decided to place the 
KMT aggression before the United Nations General Assembly 
at its spring meeting in New York. Burmese public opinion in- 
creasingly held the United States in part responsible, stating that 
American-made military equipment had been found in the pos- 
session of the KMT troops. Burma’s leaders, feeling they would 
have to be critical of the United States in the United Nations, 
consequently recommended the termination of the aid program 
so as to avoid possible criticism by political opponents. Therefore, 
with some reluctance, the Burmese government on March 17, 
1953 served notice of termination of the aid program, to be effec- 
tive June 30, 1953. Discussions concerning the practical implica- 
tions of the termination notice were concluded by the first part 
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““HORSEPOWER’’— TRADITIONAL STYLE IN BURMA 


of May 1953. Steps to close out the program were agreed on, some 
of which were carried out in 1953, others were to be compieted 
in 1954-55. 

The Burmese government expressed its gratitude for the aid 
already given by the United States and indicated that it planned 
to continue the bulk of the jointly approved program. As evidence 
of their firm determination in this respect, they dispatched an 
around-the-world purchasing mission headed by Cabinet Minister 
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Bo Min Gaung, and another mission to Europe headed by an 
economic adviser, Mr. J. $. Furnivall, and the chairman of the 
Burma Economic Aid Committee, U Tin Pe. The dollar expendi- 
tures of these missions already total $4,650,000 for goods and 
services. Included in this figure are the signed extensions of con- 
tracts with the engineering and economic firms which the United 
States had originally brought to Burma, totaling $1,400,000. The 
balance of $3,250,000 has been expended on capital equipment 
for agriculture, transport, communications, irrigation, and so on. 
Expenditures in the sterling area are not yet available, but ac- 
cording to all reports they have amply exceeded those already 
made in the dollar area. 

Thus Burma, with its slender store of dollars and more ample 
sterling reserves, is carrying forward the major plans of the United 
States aid program. No better indication of the effective character 
of this program could be found. 

This slender store of dollars, never more than $20 million, 
answers the question of why there should be an aid program at 
all for a country operating “in the black.” Burma has almost no 
way of earning dollars except in rice deals; yet it needs certain 
dollar goods. In addition, although it has operated in the black 
because of sterling earnings, it needed the push of an American 
aid program to start up its economy after the war damage and the 
insurrections. Our contribution to the Burmese economy made it 
partly possible for Burma to spend more funds internally in com- 
bating communism. It was in our interest, politically, to assist a 
nation, newly independent, which might otherwise have suc- 
cumbed to Moscow. Finally, the United States aid program rep- 
resented a genuine—not imperialist—interest of the American 
people. The importance of this point cannot be overestimated. 


U. S. Changes in Aid Program 

The Burmese never quite understood—who could?—why the 
United States aid program went through an annual change of 
name, with a consequent series of administrative changes which 
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unnecessarily slowed down its pace. For the first year the aid 
program was known as ECA; the second year, MSA; the third 
year, T'CA; and during the close-out period after July 1953, FOA. 

Everyone who had had field experience in any of these programs 
agreed that the aid program was necessary and could have been 
performed more efficiently and effectively if there had been an 
adequate period of country-by-country pre-planning plus a com- 
mitment that the program would last a minimum of three to five 
years. The task of using money wisely in a completely new situa- 
tion takes time. United States regulations, however, make it neces- 
sary to spend an allotment of funds within a fiscal year or risk 
forfeiture of that allotment. This situation, which calls for rapid 
decisions, leads to some substandard choices among competing 
projects. Approval is occasionally given to what can be done 
quickly and impressively rather than what in the long run can 
be built solidly and securely. 
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Aid Reforms Needed 

In the United States a debate has been going on between two 
groups: those who advocate the ECA-MSA type of aid—that is, 
grants for goods and services without any ratio between the two, 
designed to have an immediate effect on the economic and political 
climate of the recipient country; and those who advocate TCA 
(Point Four) type of aid—that is, the export of technicians with 
know-how who will change the work and life habits of recipient 
countries with a relatively fixed ratio of goods to services. 

Both types of aid programs were initiated during the Truman 
Administration. Their merger under the new Foreign Operations 
Administration has brought complaints from those who fail to 
see that all the Eisenhower Administration has done so far is to 
amalgamate administrative machinery. It has not yet changed the 
character of the aid program. What Congress will do when it 
reviews the program is still not clear. 

Anyone familiar with the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Mutual Security Administration and Technical Cooperation 
Administration—and Burma went through all phases of these 
changes—knows that there was unnecessary duplication and some 
waste in Washington because of the coexistence of the various 
organizations for so long a period. Their amalgamation was long 
overdue. If FOA Director Stassen is to be criticized, it is because 
of his delay and methods in streamlining the Washington set-up 
before September 1, 1953. 

The reduction in personnel, long overdue on any sound ad- 
ministrative analysis, was further complicated by the well-known 
but not well-advertised decision of the Republican “high com- 
mand” to eliminate “policy” personnel held over from the pre- 
vious Administration. This cut deeply into high caliber top civil 
service career people. The “political” severances occurred almost 
simultaneously with the “economy” severances—thus adding to 
confusion and demoralization. 

The issue is not one of Point Four (TCA) versus some other 
kind of aid called variously ECA, MSA and now FOA. Such a 
contrast is an oversimplification that leads to error. Nor is the 
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issue one of contrast in the names of United States aid agencies. 
Rather, the contrast must be made, if it can be made, as to the 
content of the various programs. Actually, anyone would be hard 
pressed to find essential differences between ECA and Point Four 
in Asia. For example, the current programs in India and Pakistan 
are far more ECA in character than Point Four. Point Four tried 
to maintain a ratio of one dollar spent for technicians to four 
dollars spent for material. The ECA had no such ratio. 


Problems of Military Aid 

It is true that a new problem arose when the United States 
Congress passed the Mutual Security Administration legislation, 
creating an additional type of aid which a recipient country could 
elect to receive. This was military aid. If a country wished to have 
military aid in addition to economic aid it then had to comply 
with one of the sections of the MSA legislation. 

Throughout the period of ECA-MSA-TCA some recipient coun- 
tries, particularly those which had newly won their freedom and 
tried to maintain a “neutralist” role in world affairs, felt it neces- 
sary to take the position that they would accept only aid “without 
strings.” This phrase, which is popular in Asia, signifies at least 
two things: First, it means that these countries, having achieved 
independence only in 1947-48, were wary of any new forms of 
“colonialism,” “imperialism,” “racialism,” or “economic exploita- 
tion”; secondly, it means that they wanted to follow a “correct” 
foreign policy toward Moscow and Peiping. 

Asian neutralism reflects fear of subversion by indigenous and 
foreign communism. Communist China borders on India and 
Burma. Millions of Chinese, a significant number of whom are 
followers of Peiping, live in Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand. Al- 
though there is no love lost in Asia for the remnants of French 
colonialism in Indochina, there is a quiet appreciation of the 
anti-Communist struggle waged in that unhappy country. 

United States aid “without strings” has been increasingly well 
received in Asia and elsewhere; but the military aid and/or politi- 
cal requirement section of the MSA Act of 1952 reduced the 
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policy value of our aid. What is unfortunate is not that Congress 
made such military aid available to those countries which want 
it, but that military aid was included in the omnibus legislation 
covering economic, technical and United Nations aid programs. 


Purpose of U. S. Aid 


What should be the purpose of the multibillion-dollar United 
States aid program financed by the American citizen-taxpayer? 
The answers to this question will be written into completely new 
legislation when the United States Congress acts in 1954, after 
Director Stassen has submitted the Administration’s plans for a 
complete overhaul of the present potpourri of ECA, MSA, TCA, 
FOA and UN. 

Advocates of lower taxes and budget-balancing may not prove 
too friendly to a humanitarian aid program. But if their view 
prevails, theirs will turn out to be a short-sighted victory. When 
The New York Times correspondent James Reston made a swing 
throvgh Asia in 1953 he became aware of what most of us have 
learned there during ECA, MSA and TCA~—and that is that aid 
without strings, which enables a country to begin to help itself, 
has been and remains a genuinely great contribution to the main- 
tenance and advance of democracy throughout the world. 

The Eisenhower Administration has an opportunity to con- 
tinue in the field of international aid the programs of the pre- 
ceding Administration. It can improve on these programs. It can 
learn from earlier mistakes. It has the opportunity to be more 
efficient precisely because so much had to be done so hurriedly 
in the earlier days of postwar Communist advance against de- 
mocracy. But it would be folly for this Administration to with- 
draw from one of the great landmarks in American history: aid 
without strings for the survival of democracy overseas. 


What About Other Aid? 


In discussing American aid to Burma we must not forget our 
cooperation with United Nations agencies. According to several 
observers in Burma, there was a high degree of U.S.-UN-Burmese 
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cooperation. The American mission in Burma developed con- 
tinuing formal and informal arrangements with all the UN agen- 
cies as well as with the Burmese government. It worked out jointly 
with these agencies projects in which there was a clear division 
of manpower and material supplies. Where UN and U.S. agencies 
both supplied manpower, a joint policy for geographical and 
functional division of labor among such personnel was arranged. 
In other instances the United States supplied materials while the 
UN agencies supplied manpower. The relations between bilateral 
programs, such as those of the United States, Norway, the U.S.S.R. 
and the Colombo plan countries, as compared to the role of the 
UN agencies and their multilateral programs needs to be studied 
further before a conclusion can be reached as to their respective 
merits. 

A word should be said about cooperation with private agencies. 
The program and the need in Burma elicited the interest of 
several foundations. The China Medical Board, Inc., of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has already made a grant to Burma for medical 
textbooks and has added a second grant to supply an American 
medical doctor for the Faculty of Medicine at the University of 
Rangoon. In the late spring of 1952 the Ford Foundation dis- 
patched a mission to Burma. As a result a director of the Founda- 
tion now resides in Burma, has approved certain cultural projects, 
and is preparing to continue additional ones which TCA ter- 
minated as of June 30, 1953. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
renewed its interest in Burma. A team of health and food experts 
from that foundation visited Burma during September-October 
1953. The Center for International Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has made a small grant to a Burmese 
economist, and its director visited Burma on an around-the-world 
tour late in 1953. 
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Burma's Hopes for 
the Future 








WHAT OF THE FUTURE? ‘HERE MAY OR MAY not be a reopening of 
negotiations for a future American aid program in Burma when, 
as and if the evacuation of KMT troops is completed (2,000 had 
left by December 1953, and negotiations were going on in 1954 
for a second evacuation). It has been agreed at the UN that 
Burma should treat any remaining troops as “outlaws,” and the 
Burmese may have to launch a costly expedition against these 
forces. However, since the KMT forces have presumably been dis- 
avowed by the UN, including the Chinese Nationalist government 
at Taipeh, Burma no longer needs to fear Peiping’s objection that 
it is harboring Formosa troops. 

If there is to be a new American aid program in Burma, it 
would be wise to review most closely the recommendations of the 
final report of the engineers and economists financed by the aid 
program on behalf of the Burmese government. This report, a 
major attempt at national planning, preceded by the somewhat 
sketchy two-year plan initiated under Bogyoke Aung San, will 
form the basis for the future economic development of Burma. 
When these various plans are dovetailed with the Five-Year Plan 
in agriculture, the recommendations of the Social Service (Bulsara) 
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The Shwedagon Pagoda, Rangoon 





Mission of the UN Technical Assistance Administration and 
other recommendations from the TCA staff, they should serve as 


a valuable springboard for any future program. 


Future U. S. Aid 

Such aid as the United States may then give to Burma should 
take a concentrated form. It should be limited to a few far-reaching 
visible and effective projects which would have three main objec- 
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tives: (1) to aid Burma in its efforts to defeat any remaining 
attempts at internal subversion by Communists or other groups; 
(2) to enable a potentially rich country to take its place among 
the forward-looking democratic nations in Southeast Asia; (3) to 
enable Burma to develop training institutions which will assure 
within the next generation an adequate supply of better trained 
personnel than the Burmese now have for government, economic 
and social service. 

The American mission sent 72 Burmese men and women to the 
United States for training, the majority of them for at least 12 
months. Burma, out of its own resources, has sent several hundred 
state scholars for additional training to Europe and Asia. But in 
the next few decades Burma will need tens of thousands of trained 
persons to carry forward its already adopted plans. New American 
aid could make a contribution to the three goals listed above, 
particularly by helping Burma create or develop at least one major 
educational institution in each major field of activity. These in- 
stitutions at the high school, university and graduate levels can 
make the difference between success and failure in Burma within 


the next two decades. . 


Burma in World Affairs 

This book has frequently mentioned Burma’s “neutralist” role, 
its attitude to the UN, and its relations with other countries, the 
Asian Socialist Conference held in Rangoon in 1952 being one 
example. In the few short years since independence Burma has 
reversed a national pattern of the 19th century. Instead of with- 
drawing from the world as in the days of the Mandalay kings, it 
has increasingly sent its sons and daughters all over the world 
and has played as vigorous an international role as a small power 
can afford to play. 

With India and Indonesia, Burma is most active in the Asian- 
African bloc in the UN. Less assertive than the Indians, the Bur- 
mese, nevertheless, have acted on the same assumption—that the 
wisest course for them is to follow a “correct” policy with respect 
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to Moscow and Peiping. Burma, perhaps more than India and In- 
donesia, has no illusions about the Communists. Its “neutralism”’ 
is, if anything, less neutral than that of India. Burma would will- 
ingly join a concert of “third-force” nations if such a concert were 
practicable. It sees its role as one among a group of small liberal 
and social democratic nations which have everything to gain by 
remaining free and independent and everything to lose by being 
swallowed up as satellites or pieces of empire by any one group. 

Burma has experienced Western imperialism in the past and 
wants no more of it in the future. Yet it is less neutralist than 
India because essentially the Socialist leaders in Burma have a 
more profound, if less academic, understanding of Communist 
policies, national and international, as compared to Nehru and 
other Congress party leaders. Jayaprakash Narayan, Socialist 
leader in India, a potential successor to Nehru, and Sutan Sjahrir, 
Indonesia’s first prime minister, are closer to the Burmese point 
of view. Like India, Burma may entertain some hope that Mao 
Tse-tung will drift away from Moscow, but its hope is less sanguine 
than that of India. Burma is acutely aware of its unprotected 
borders with China and of the always present danger that China 
may wish to demarcate the boundaries between the two countries 
a bit more to the south and west in Burma. This would be a 
repetition of past Chinese history. 

In this book we have made a rapid, perhaps too rapid, survey 
of the Land of the Golden Pagodas. As one approaches Rangoon 
by air, the Shwedagon Pagoda with its golden spire hundreds of 
feet in the air dominates the low-lying rice lands around for scores 
of miles in every direction. The Shwedagon in Rangoon has be- 
come the chief national shrine of this predominantly Buddhist 
nation. But it is more than a shrine. It symbolizes the organic 
unity of the three previous dynasties which unified Burma; it 
signifies the 2,000-year-old Buddhist tradition which cemented 
this Tibeto-Burman people in good and evil days. 

The British brought to Burma, along with the evils of a colo- 
nial system, the modern social institutions and economic develop- 
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ment without which Burma could not have survived in the dark 
days of 1948-50. But neither the British nor their chief Nationalist 
antagonists, the Thakins, who brought independence to Burma, 
could have altered the significance of the Shwedagon even if they 
had so desired. For it represents a deep respect for law—Buddhist 
law—and for order—Buddhist morality and order—without which 
there would have been no foundation for the new republic. The 
moral symbol of the golden pagoda, the British institutions of 
administration and economic development, and the patriotism of 
the Thakins which led to independence—these three form the 
essence of modern Burma. The American aid program was only 
a modest contribution to the new country’s stability at a perilous 
time. 

Burma has adopted a course of action designed to achieve inter- 
nal peace, to improve the life of its people, to work for certain 
ideals which we in the West associate with the revolutionary 
traditions of the 18th and mid-19th centuries. It will have to forge 
the democratic institutions necessary for the transformation of 
these ideals into actuality. Just as we hold up to veneration our 
Declaration of Independence and our Constitution, so, too, the 
Burmese are dedicated to their constitution. Its preamble states: 
“We, the People of Burma . . . [are] determined to establish 
in strength and unity a Sovereign Independent State, to main- 
tain social order on the basis of the eternal principles of Justice, 
Liberty and Equality. .. .” 

These are eternal principles—not class principles, not economi- 
cally determined principles. They are eternal, and in that one 
word the Burmese reveal their determination to build their newly 
independent state on a basis of freedom and democracy. 
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Talking It 
Over 


by Helen G. Trager 














In this discussion guide you will find discussion topics and read- 
ing references arranged for eight weekly meetings. These can 
be contracted or expanded according to the time at your disposal 
and the special interests of those who are participating in the 
discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Special Programs 
Director, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Culture and History 

Burma, its culture and history, its recent independence, its po- 
litical and economic progress are unfamiliar to most Americans. 
United States newspapers tend to play up Burma’s catastrophes 
and insurgent activities, and even these only briefly now and then. 
If we are to understand Burma today and its role in Asian and 
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international affairs, we must have some knowledge of its past and 
present. Here are some books that give us a picture of Burma. 


READING REFERENCES 

Collis, Maurice, Trials in Burma. London, Penguin edition, 1945. Collis, a former 
civil servant, is the finest English writer on Burma. In addition to this auto- 
biographical volume, his dozen books on Burma, Thailand and China are 
rewarding reading. 

Fielding-Hall, H., The Soul of a People. New York, Macmillan, 1898. The People 
at School. New York, Macmillan, 1906. These are two basic books on Burmese 
ways by an English civil servant who goes far to explain why the Burmese 
parted with Britain in friendly fashion. 

Landon, Kenneth P., Southeast Asia: Crossroad of Religions. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. The Haskell Lectures in Comparative Religion for 1947. 
Chapters III and V on the “Hinduization” and “Islamization” of Southeast Asia 
are excellent. Good bibliography. For Burma, see pages 21-25. 

Swey Yo (Sir George Scott), The Burman, His Life and Notions, 3rd ed. London, 
Macmillan, 1910. The best pre-20th-century anthropological study of Burma, by 
a distinguished English civil servant and administrator in Burma. 


2. The Land 

Situated between Pakistan, India, China, Laos and Thailand, 
Burma is a distinct nation with unique geographic and economic 
resources. In what ways do its position and resources affect the 


life of the country? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dobby, E. H. G., Southeast Asia. New York, Wiley, 1951. Chapters 9, 10 and 11 of 
this book by a professor of geography at the University of Malaya in Singapore 
are devoted to the natural landscape, culture and social geography of Burma. 

East, W. Gordon, and Spate, D. H. K., The Changing Map of Asia: A Political 
Geography. London, Methuen, 1950. This British volume is highly recommended, 
not so much for its section on Burma, as for its over-all treatment of Asia. 
There is nothing like this book in American scholarship. 

Stamp, L. Dudley, Asia: A Regional and Economic Geography. Rev. ed. New York, 
Dutton, 1950. The author was formerly professor of geography and geology at 
the University of Rangoon and is now professor of social geography at the 
University of London. The best one-volume study in the field, particularly 
Chapter IV-A on Burma. 


3. The People 

The people of Burma stem from many ethnic groups with differ- 
ent languages or dialects, culture patterns and religions. The over- 
whelming majority, however, speak Burmese and are Buddhists. 
There are newcomers, like the Kachins, and old families from 
various groups who emigrated at different times over centuries. 
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The resulting mixture of cultures, although different from that 
of the United States population, is similarly varied. What educa- 
tional intergroup and political problems would you expect to 
result from such a multicultured population? Are Burmese prob- 
lems in this respect comparable to problems in the United States? 

Discuss ways in which the government of Burma and Burmese 
educators could utilize the glory that was Pagan to revitalize and 
unify the Burmese people. 


READING REFERENCES 


Cressey, George B., Asia’s Lands and Peoples. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951. Chap- 
ter 34. The author is chairman of the Department of Geography, Syracuse 
University. A good book but rather thin on Burma. Needs supplementation by 
English geographers listed under Number 2. 


4. British Rule in Burma 


In a period of 60 years the English succeeded in annexing and 
dominating all of Burma. This was accomplished by a series of 
three wars from 1824 to 1885, ending in the collapse of the King- 
dom of Mandalay. 

What internal and external factors contributed to Burma’s 
subjugation? It is now generally recognized that France, Holland 
and England were not humanitarians in their relations with colo- 
nial peoples. Some observers, however, contend that the colonial 
powers introduced ideas of economic development and opened 
possibilities for progress which today are of benefit to the coun- 
tries they conquered. Others argue that the results of colonialism 
are always undesirable for subject peoples. What are your views 
on this issue? What effects did Britain’s rule over Burma in the 
19th century have on the country’s subsequent development? If 
Britain had not conquered Burma what differences would you 
expect to find in Burmese life and politics now? 

How do you account for Burmese-British friendliness today? In 
what ways has this friendliness been demonstrated by both sides? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bailey, Sydney D., Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia. International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, September 1942. This contains a brief three- 
page account of the transfer of power in Burma. 
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Donnison, F. S$. V., Public Admizistration in Burma: A Study of Development During 
the British Connexion. New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
The use of the word “connexion” in the title indicates the genteel bias of the 
author. Should be read with Harvey, G. E., British Rule in Burma, 1824-1942. 
London, Faber, 1946. 

Furnivall, J. $., Colonial Policy and Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1948. This 
and anything else written by Furnivall on Burma is “must” reading. Furnivall, 
an Englishman, is adviser to the present Burmese government. He is the “grand 
old man” who, coming to Burma as a civil servant, elected to remain there only 
when the country decided to achieve independence. 

Hall, D. G. E., Burma. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950. This is the 
only history of Burma that carries the story to contemporary times. Professor 
Hall, a former professor of history at the University of Rangoon, is now at the 
University of London. His other writings on Burma, Early English Intercourse 
with Burma, 1928, The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1932, and Europe 
and Burma, 1945, are required reading. 

Harvey, G. E., History of Burma from the Earliest Times to 1824. London, Longmans, 
1924. Appreciative of Burmese history, although slightly imperialistic in attitude. 
Harvey was a member of the Indian Civil Service. 


5. Independence in Our Time 

In an agreement with Laborite Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
on October 17, 1947, U Nu, prime minister of Burma, concluded 
arrangements for a peaceful separation from Britain. The free in- 
dependent republic of Burma was proclaimed on January 4, 1948. 

What were some of the earliest problems faced by the newly 
formed government of the Union of Burma? What were the mo- 
tives of opposition groups in the beginning? How did the govern- 
ment attempt to deal with these groups? Given the number and 
variety of opposition groups, what factors in the culture or the 
times explain the fact that the people finally rallied to the support 
of the government and its constitution? 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru is as familiar a figure to Ameri- 
cans as Burma’s Prime Minister U Nu is unfamiliar. In what 
respects are these men essentially different? Why have they both 
adopted the same position in Asian politics and international 
affairs in spite of their differences in personality and the histori- 
cally not-too-friendly relationship between their countries? 


READING REFERENCES 
Ball, W. Macmahon, Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. New York, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952. Chapter VIII is a good summary of political events 
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in Burma down to March 1951, by a professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 
East and Spate, The Changing Map of Asia. Cited. 


Mills, Lennox A. and associates. The New World of Southeast Asia. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. The chapter on Burma, pp. 126-73, by 
Dr. John F. Cady, former professor of history at the University of Rangoon 
(1935-1938), is eminently worth reading for background. See also Dr. Cady and 
associates, Development of Self-Rule and Independence in Burma, Malaya and 
the Philippines, New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948. 

Purcell, Victor, The Colonial Period in Southeast Asia: An Historical Sketch. New 
York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. The chapter 
on Burma (pp. 34-41) by the Cambridge University lecturer in Far Eastern 
history is concise and useful. 


6. Burma and Communism 

By the summer of 1952 the Burmese reported that they had 
successfully broken the back of Communist insurrection. They 
reorganized the trade union movement and did not permit the 
Communists to retain leadership in either the trade unions or 
in the peasant or cooperative movements. Yet in the United States 
military and State Department circles, some people held the opin- 
ion that Burma was hopelessly lost to the Communists. How do 
you account for this view? 

By 1953, three years after Chinese Nationalist (KMT) troops 
first began to appear on Burmese soil from bordering Yunnan and 
Thailand, they had grown from an estimated 1,000-1,500 to a 
force of 8,000-12,000. 

What new problems did the KMT troops in Burma create for 
the government of Burma? Why did the Burmese government act 
to suspend all United States aid? Were there alternative courses 
which today, looking back with hindsight, might have proved 


more advantageous for Burma? 


READING REFERENCES 

Douglas, William O., North From Malaya. New York, Doubleday, 1953. Part IV of 
this book by Supreme Court Justice Douglas reflects his warm sympathy with 
Burma. 

Talbot, Phillips, ed., South Asia in the World Today. The Norman Wait Harris 
Lectures of 1949. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. The first chapter, 
on Burma, is by J. S. Furnivall. 

Thayer, Philip W., ed., Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953. This volume is rather thin, but the rector of the University of Ran- 
goon, Dr. Htin Aung, delivered an interesting paper on “Customary Law in 
Burma.” 
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7. Political and Economic Problems 
Politics 

The socialism of Burma has sometimes been compared with that 
of the British Labor party. What are the similarities? What are 
the differences? 

In what ways are Burma’s land nationalization policy and 
practice different from those of the Soviet Union? Of Communist 
China? 

What influences does the Buddhist religion have on the political 
life of Burma? 


READING REFERENCES 


Christian, John Leroy, Modern Burma. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1942. 
The best volume on prewar Burma; pro-British but not unappreciative of Burma. 


Donnison, Public Administration in Burma. Cited. 

Jacoby, Erich H., Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949. A study sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Chapter 3, on Burma, is useful for the period but now out of date. 


Landon, Southeast Asia. Cited. 


Economics 

Many Westerners have a mental picture of overpopulation and 
hunger when they think of any country in Asia. Burma, however, 
does not fit this picture. It is an underpopulated and food-export- 
ing country with an abundant supply of bamboo for shelter. 

The Burmese could decide to remain a “primitive” raw-mate- 
rials, single cash crop producing people living off the land. But 
this is not the future they want. In August 1952 the government 
announced its plans to improve the economic, social and political 
life of the people, and for this purpose accumulated funds from 
exports. This is possible because the government controls almost 
all income from the export of its major product, rice. 

How does a Socialist government justify this type of control? 
What alternative methods would be recommended in the United 
States to achieve an economic transformation? 

Burma today has certain persistent unresolved economic prob- 
lems. Compare these problems with those faced by the United 
States between 1783-1789. What advantages and disadvantages 
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does Burma have in the mid-20th century as compared with the 
United States two centuries ago? 


READING REFERENCES 


Andrus, J. Russell, Burmese Economic Life. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1948. 
The only and good summary of this subject up to 1947. Dr. Andrus, formerly 
professor of economics at the University of Rangoon, is now acting educational 
director, Foreign Operations Administration, Washington, D.C. 


8. U. S. Aid to Burma 


In 1948 the United States launched a global aid program de- 
signed to stem Communist aggression from without and subver- 
sion from within for nations which are pro-democratic. This 
program is also designed to shore up the economies of under- 
developed countries. The program of aid to Burma was part of 
this over-all policy. 

What were the size and nature of the aid program to Burma? 
What projects were considered to have been most successful? Why? 
What were some of the difficulties encountered in carrying out 
the program in Burma? In the light of experience, what changes 
could be recommended for future aid projects? 

Several countries which recently won independence want 
United States aid but at the same time are anxious to maintain 
a “neutralist” position in world affairs. In public statements their 
governments have expressed a wish for “aid without strings.” This 
is true of Burma. What are the reasons for these attitudes? 


READING REFERENCES 


Report to Congress on Mutual Security Program, a semiannual report from the Presi- 
dent. Various dates. Available from Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Todd, Lewis Paul, The Marshall Plan: A Program of International Cooperation. Wash- 
ington, 1950. A pamphlet prepared for ECA with discussion notes and reference 
aids. 


Burma: ‘Before’ and ‘After’ 


Before the first meeting of your group on the subject of Burma 
ask each member to jot down briefly, without signing, any infor- 
mation or impressions he has about Burma and the Burmese 
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people. Have a small volunteer committee of perhaps three collect 
the slips of paper and theti summarize them, including all the 
points set down and making a tally of the items mentioned more 
than once. 

File this summary until after the members have all had an 
opportunity to read “Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas” and to 
look at suggested reading references. Then ask each member of 
the group to list briefly any ideas, impressions, “facts,” or theories 
that he had before reading the pamphlet which he found it neces- 
sary to revise. Elect or accept volunteers for a committee who will 
summarize these replies, again unsigned. Be sure to indicate when 
ideas appear more than once in the group. Ask a member of each 
committee to report, first on the summary of “Before,” then on 
the summary of “After.” Then encourage the group to discuss the 


situation in Burma as a whole. 
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